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The Problem 
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The purpose of this study was to GEteKnIne HF basic Factors that 

_ influence one's attitudes ionara death. A survey ‘sanple of 635 from 
various occupations, marital STaRURC Ss UG and so forth was used for. 
the study. A Fear of Death Scale was | developed and administered along. 


with Srole's Anomia Scale and Rotter Ss Internal- Soeeraal Scale. 
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Attitudes Toward Death: The Aythor§ Theory 


“Fear as the Bas{c Attitude Toward Death . | 
, “| -ambeitudes toward death are learned. Like’ prejudice or other attitudes, 
one's basic attitudes toward death are lepried from those closest to 
him or her. If one's parents and others Aan the individual are 
very fearful toward death and unable to deal with deathin any sort of 
planned or enjoyable manner, then the individual will ddopt the same 
fearful position toward death. There is no easy way to die. There is 
no easy way to mourn the déath of aNTIEE Since death is inevitable, 
families and individuals will have to deal with death sooner or later® 


How wel] Any will be able to handle death depends upon their attitudes 


toward it. Some attitudes toward death are heal thy and make for less 


of a crisis for either the individual or the family. UEnEy atittudes 


toward death are less heal thy and increase the amount of crisis and 


make readjustment more painful and tragi@-laden. 


re 


It is possible to predict the 17kelihood of deep fears toward 
death. Statements as to whether or not a specific individual wil] 
have extreme fears of death mustvbe qualified. Several related 
factors require this qualification. Whatever factors are picked as 
Causing the hgh fear of death are also influenced by other factors 
that are not measured. Each ifidividual be Chigue and has had unique 
experiences that make him or her’ something different from a perfectly 
typical human being representing a particular group or type of human 


. ( 
being. . Also, while there may be rich traditions~of extreme, fear of + 


death, there are also probably rich traditions of low fears toward 
death. «50 this study, like all others, must consider that it cannot 
control or measure all of the variables nor even all of the effects of 


. 


the variables that it does attempt, to measure, But, through systematic 
study of these factors, cePineHents of observation and measurement will 
be made that will yield more scientifically useful results. 

Host social psychologists would agree that there is no innate fear 
of death. These fears are learned at a very axe age.. The more 
parents and others avoid the topic of death, the more their children 
“Vearn to fear it. Children are told that their deceased mother has gone 
‘ on a long journey. This is untrue and ‘later the child will learn that 
jt is alie. A child may also be told that his grandfather died because 
he was sick. People do not die simply because they are.sick. A child 
must be taught to distinguish between being seriously i11 and not so 
seriously i112 Children in kindergarten will have already sequined 
deep Tears toward death. These will likely increase as the child ) 
matures. (Kubler-Ross, 1969: 178-179) | 
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Typaloqy of Attitudes Towarg Death . - . —e 
Typology of Ni eStdes, Tounng Gens | ~ ay 
_ Attitudes toward death can be divided into. vaur basic:types. “All 
e a 4: : 


of these, types vary in terms of the degree and neta of the individual ' ee 


integration in societal groups. In a later discussion. of tha basie?” 


questions involved in thi@study, they will be referred to as. integration 


types. The four types are based upon a revision of Was im's typologye’ --” 


of suicides. - According to Robert A. Sbets a leading scholar on - 
Emile Curkhatm, the French Sociologist treated suicide as eee 
\ (Nisbet, 1974: 228) Durkheim, himself, says, "If violent destruction 
of a human life revolts us as a | sacri ledge, in itself and’ generally,” 
we cannot ‘tolerate! it under any circumstance. "t (Durkheim, 1951: 337) 
* Durkheim also suggested that suicide was immoral because Lig "denies 
the religion of humanity." (Durkheim, 1951: 337) Thus“by Durkheim’ S 
- Standards, suicide was regarded as an immoral act. It would ‘appear 
* that in modérn society to have an excessive fear of death would also 
be considered to be deviant, Since the U.S. fs basiegily a christian 
society, excessive fears of death would also appear ta be deviaat From 
this perspective. For a good part of modern American society; life, 
_ itself, is sacred and” what happens to to_the rout rter Tits leaves ti Ps 
*.. also sacred. Part of the value of life is “the sacri attached to 
it. .This meaning is enhanced by participation and integration in social 
Groups themselves, provide definitions of death and how it 
should bevaccepted. - iat 
_In most ancient religions, death in battle was the eee way for: 
a person to die. To die for the group, was tia point of one's life. 
Death, rather than being highly feared, was actually looked upon as 


somethingeto be sought out. For oufthein, to die for others in order 
to save them or help them was suicide. (Durkheim, 1951: 223) - 
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apes ¢ 
Provably most warriors or other heroic types did not actually die 
in battle, but historical accounts of'bravery indicate that many demon- 


strated a willingness to die for the good of others and demonstrated 


~~ further a lesser fear of death. Altruistic attitudes toward death 


“would describe individuals who were well-integrated into their 


‘social groups and saw death as something to look forward to as an 


“ event. Such people exhibit hightened identification with their social’ 


' that Eric Hoffer writeg about viho woyld die for any Cause | 


‘groups and take the meanings or sense of purpose for their lives 


from the gr of which they are a part. Altruistic attitudes toward 


death would probably describe the attitudes of many aged persons who 


feel that, they have already lived out their lives and are ready for it 


to end. Other types of altruistic attitudes toward death would be 


“demonstrated by martyrs of ee. These are the ys believers" 


give meaning 
to their lives. The group makes their life worthwhile and death nods 

no fear for them. Hoffer writes that, "the estrangement from the self 

is usually accompanied by a train of diverse and seemingly unrelated | 
attitudes and impulses which a closer probing reveals ‘to be essential 
factors in the process of unification and.self-sacrifice." (Hoffer, 


1951: 58) * Others might seek death because they see the basis for their 


existence as being beyond life. Such people are highly integrated into 


their religious groups an have close ties to their social organizations. 


. The expected response of the#r group and its teachings about death seem 


to make the acceptance of death easier and less Feavtiil. 

A second attitude toward -death is the egoistic attitude. For 
Durkheim, egoistic suicides were those that had a low degree’ of integra- 
tion into their soeial groups. Such people)hatk little, if any, 
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identification with eee social groups and did not take meaning or 
purpose pti eon the groups to which they belonged. 
TERE people tend to be the non-religious, the unmarried, and the dis-+ 
Fl waloneds Such pant are characterized by few common beliefs’ and 
values. Life for such people offers little meaning or purpose. They Y 


have limited interaction and are dedicated to self-interests rather 


than to the interests of the groups of which they are a part. Groups 


do not provide heaning and purpose for such people. As Durkheim sug- 

gests, such vile are very high in rates of committing suieide. 

ee Om Since liff seems to prude little meaning or purpose, it is readily 
; surrendered. (Durkhefm, 1951: 209) Such seapls are also likely ood 


é 


to be-highly fearful of death. | 
A third type of attitude toward death is the anomic fear of ceajth. 
These people lack the usual constraints and regulations. They tend |to 
have deeper anger, disgust, weariness, and emotions. Durkheim views 
such people as having gnawing or obsessing needs that to others might 


seem to be artificial or trivial. This is what has been called relative 


deprivation. (Nisbet, 1974: 231) Such people are also high in fear of 
Rath and are related to the egoistic types. Thase suffering from 
anomie typically are those who have undergone some sudden change in 
, eheir 1ife- sites They tend to Ba people who dislike es Death, 
‘also, seems to offer eels hope of anything betters. Death is stanly i 
way out of an unpleasant ‘existence. Like life, death is disliked. 4 
re ; s A fourth type of attitude toward ‘death is the fatalisticstype. For 
the individual suffering from’ anoinie, society has very Weak dangrols Over 
is 


the individual. The individual often does not quite know where he or 


“ she stands and is disoriented; Fatalism, on the other hand, involves 


‘ 


excessive controls by society over the individual, Young husbands who 
are over-regulated or very young married women may Fit their alter- 

| natives are so limited that their situation becomes oppressive. Slaves 

and prisoners would suffer the same fate. Society seems to regulate 

without any freedom of ¢hoice. . Life is mapped out for the individual 

without any hope,for alternatives. His or her future is already deetded: 


. ' 
The street corner man in the ghetto need only look at the older street 


corner ment see where he will be in ten or twenty years. Death, like 
life, is feared, but at least death offers an skcalie: 

Fatalism can also be of still another type. Some sottal and poli- | 
tical leaders seem to exhibit still another type of fatal ism toward 
death. Robert Kennedy, Mr. Martin Luther King, dr., and other such 
leaders seem death-prone by their very style of -life. By provoking con- 
troversy and flirting with death, they seem to incite potential assassins. 
While more work needs to be done in this. area, there seems to be little 
doubt that some leaders are more assassination-prone tham others. “Like 
the altruistic type, the fatalistic type seems to have little fear of _, 
death. Death will occur when one's time is up. This is in contrast 


with the idea of death as an escape which Emile Durkheim attributed to 


his fatalistic type. 


The work of TalcOtt Parsons also seems to lend support to the typolo- 


gy just presented. Parsons stresses the idea of shared sentiment ps a 


basis of individual choice among possible paths of conduct and thought. 
* 


He suggests that the subjective meanings that one assigns to his or her 


. . . : ° : * 
experiences is an important cause of action. Parsons shifts his focus 


from the forces of the changes brought about by the division of labor be- 


coming increasingly complex to the subjective meanings assigned to indivi- 


* 
dual experiences within the framework of one's position in the expanding 
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division of labor. Anomie would then Be present where the common senti- 


ments were not strongly upheld-and where regulations were weakly enforced. 
Eg ‘ism would be present when the collectivity placed a high value on the 


* individual. (Parsons, 1951: 144) 
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Tentative Hypotheses : “ 
' . ’ e*, 
The basic question involved in this study is what are the basic fac- 
tors that influence one's attitudes toward death. Questions central to 
the proposed investigation are these: 


1. What factors can be identified which seem to predispose certain 
individuals to different types of attitudes toward death? 
2. What are the general. societal participation styles of individuals 


of the various integration types? Can distinct styles be identified? 


For exampley do those of one type have distinct occupations, marital status, 

similar residence size, and so forth as compared to, those of another type? 
3. Are there specific differences among the integration types in terms 

of scores on tests measuring anomie? In other words, do some ei a 


significantly greater amounts. of anomie than other types? 
eae 


4. What specific. factors are useful. in determining an individual's 


measure of fear of death? Are some distinctions more useful than others , 


{ 


in determining attitudes toward death? 
These questions are basically al] int rrelated. Tentative hypotheses 


: \ 
may be suggested in regard to edch of thése questions:, 


1. Fear of death varies inversely with the degree of integration of 


the individual in thé social groups of which the individual forms a part. 
a ; a 
2. Fear of death varies directly with the degree of anomiegof the 
ae « a : 
‘| individual. , 


"3, Fear of death varies inversely with the degree of internal orienta- 


tion of the individual. 
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The specific hist of the tentative hypotheses and their various 


levels is given below. , ih 


First Level: 


Hi. Fear of death varies inversely with the: degree of 
ar integration of the social groups of which the via 


forms . a part. Di 


a 


Secorid Level: 


HV: Fear of death varies inversely with the degree of 
integration of religious society . 

Ho: Fear of death ‘varies inversely with the degree of 
integratgon of domestic society - 

H3: Fear of death varies’ inversely: with the degree of 
integration of pela society 


' Third Level: * ; ;  , ; 


Hy: City dwelters>rural dwellers, 

Ho: Adults:> children as 
H3: Older adults > younger adults . 3 
Hq: Males > females ; 

Hs: Lacking mission in life >With mission in life 


_ Hg: Dislike of life>prefer life Ta ye 
_H7: Without religious support >with religious supbry, ~ 
Hg: Upper social classes > lower social classes 


Hg: Unmarried >married 

H10: Often depressed and sad>rarely depressed and sad 
» .« Hz: Avoid thoughts on death>can actively think about death 

H12: Those who lack death experience > those who hay death experience 

The basic position being taken in this study is that society has afi 
macy over the individual. According to Durkheim, the single most important 
unifying forges in society are the. basic elements found in the religious 
institutions. (Durkheim, 1915: 38) The force and impact of religion in . 

modern American We is somewhat apen to question. An attempt will; be made 
to determine’ whether or not religion has any affect upon attitudes toward .. 
. death. - & . 
- 

A major concept that will be’difficult, if not impossible to deal with 


directly, is what are normal.levels of: fear ‘of death? Above what point do 
, ‘ 


’ 
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fears toward death «become pathological? Since there are no established 
rates of fear of death, an attempt will be made to compare seores-.0h the 
new fear of death scale with existing scales of anomie and internal~ 
external characteristics which have been tested sufficiently to be both 
‘-yalid and reliable. If there is aay general feeling of weakening of norms 
and values in society, then there will be little difference in scores of ° 
; any “of the scales regardless of the variables. It is strongly sede 
that some occupations and types of peaple wil] still be strongly influenced 
by the groups of whiten they are a part and thus will have lower fears of ™ 
‘death than those individuals who are at least ravaviverndeniabsd: 

“If individuals are truly sustained by groups as Durkheim suggests , 
bien people wi have strong group < cohesion should have lesser fears of 
death, less anomie, a greater tendency toward internal orientation. People 


with weaker ‘social pants conversely are mare ‘Tikely to have greater fears 


of death, higher rates of anomie, as wel] as ‘more likely to be external in 
® 


‘their ortentation. Several: indicators of social bonds and their relaniye 
strength will be used. gee Figure I. 8 . ) en 
For Durkheim, the Toss of commitment: on sreatest Bt (Durkheim, 
1973: TAB 1a) Thus, one would expect to find apeater fears of death among © 
people who were once highly committed to some group and have since lost that’ 
commitment. This is basically the anomic type. Someone who was married and 


~ 


has lost their spouse would be an example. Those who have endured sudden 


changes. would also fall into this category. Frustrated students for whom 

fie rules no longer apply. Certain occupations would ‘also be likely candi- 
dates for such feelings. An examnle mignt be the smal] buctnees.nidn or 

woman who sees the world as not being as good as it used to be. Change is 


simply too much for them. ~ 


a 


, 


There are also ssoBte who move fron place to place in the hope of 


ee a more gratifying Tes Frustrated, unhappy people who are 


seenteenenally dissatisfied, “the seekers of love, those who flee to Cali- 
fornia, to Florida, and to Nevada toefind fulfillment. “these st states and 
Aa ‘glamorous cities would probably have the. highest rates for 

fear of death. These people are the most vulnerable in their ability to 


sustain hope and under particular individual stress would have high fear . 


od of death rates. This type ROUIG be primarily egoistic. 

: Those in the lowest dente of society and those in the figheet 
naettione of society would also seem to be particularly vulnerable to * 
high fear of death-rates. Those for whot life has little, if anything, 
to offer either through excessive regulations or dominance by others or 
through having so much that flirting with death is the major diversion. 
For Qurkheim, slavery was the best example of the forney. The revision 
of Durkheim's typology is exemplified by the latter which*includes the 

7 .¢, Super-yich who race cars or have other dangerous diversions just to try 
to find some meaning in their lives. Death can be an escape or simply : 
the price to be paid for a chosen life-style. | This corresponds with 


Durkheim's fatalistic type. . ; 
Maurice L: Farber (1968) suggests that speia) isolates are usually 

tne very ones who can least tolerate social isolati@Mm He suagests that 
those who’ are more isolated would be likely candidates i suicide. (Farber, 
1968: 59) Such people would also be likely candidates for higher fears , 
toward death. This would include single people, eae with few, if any, 
iota activities, little leisure time, those who are often depressed and 

sad, those in minority groups who lack any identification with their minority 


groups, bachelors, and ‘those with no religious orientation. 


¢ 
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¢ cis . Jack P. Gibbs in his work on suicide Suggests that social class is 
é 4 om a not very predictive of suicide. (Gibbs, 1968: 29) Fear of death would 


‘ 


seem to follow the same pattern. People. in any social class would be 


open to high rates of Pear of death. ‘Andrew F. Henry and James F. Short, 


r J¥., suggest. that ‘those who havé intense involvements with others and have 
strong internal, constraints would be Tess likely, to commit suicide.’ (Farber, 
1968: 60) Such people would also be likely te have hign fear of death rates. 
Those uid blame others for their_problems or feel that they have little con- © 
trol over events in their own life would be external oriented and also 

bic expected to have high death rates. Those with "high internal constraints" 

would appear to be in concurance with the idea that the internal oriented 

woutd have lower fear of death rates. a8 


The work of Farber also seems to iaiiteed that lower. enicide. rates 


: would exist if children could be instilled with more hopeful futures and 
- Re > if greater feelings of ‘competence in henselae pould be deystoned (Farber, 
| 1968: 82) | | 
‘“g “ a an 7 . 4 ‘ 
Pracchass ote ot It would also appear that tower fears or death would follow among 
&; = : those, ‘with more hope and with greater feelings of competence. Hope is 


both a function of personality and of external conditions. If one feels 
‘(that he or she has greater control of his or her own fate, then he or 
_ she is more likely .to have better feelings about his. or her own life e 
and less fear of his or her own impending death. Essential ¥y, this ! 


theory of the causes of the fear of death-is-a theory change aNd nn 


deviance. 


ry 
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Methodglogy 


Instruments to be Used 


The selection of attitude scales revolves around the problem that 


_ is of concern in the research préblem. In this study, it was suggested 


that high fear of death was correlated with anomie as conceived by 


‘ Durkheim.” pere are several conmonly used scales to measure anomie. 


The Rotter Powerless Scale and the Srole Anomia Scale are the two. 
scales used in this study. | 

The concepts of: anomie and alienation have long been of interest 
in sociology and seycholoey: In recent years, such concepts have been 
used to demonstrate a weakening of personal and social identities with 
traditional groups and institutions. (Miller, 1970: 316) 

heeordtnd to Srole, his susie refers to the individual eunomie~ 
anomia continum representing the respondents generalized pervasive 
sense of himself to others belongingness at one extreme compared with 
himself to others distance and himself to others alienation at the qther 
end of the: continuum. The test contains five items with which the 
respondent mey either agree or disagree. An item is scored zero or one. 


depending upon whether or not the respondent agrees or disagrees. The 


wv 
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higher the score the greater the anomie. ‘(Srole, 1956: 713) Ris. scale 


" has been widely used and found to be both reliable and valid. ise Bell. 
Blalock, 1963; Lenski, 1960; Seeman, 1967) 


The second scale is basically an internal-external scale developed 
by Rotter. . The pret position of this Scale is that the | 
individual sees the turtd as becoming more and more distant from him. 
With the numerous problems facing man: ddch as pollution, eneray agin 


ig Rai lata bombings , assassinations, and so forth that the veel d 


is ‘getting further and Turenee out of hand. Extrangement apathy, 


» 1957; 


at 


; indifference, alienation, anomie, normlessness, and withdrawal. OE ss 
characterize many modern uericans< (Phares 1973 1) If an 
individual sees the world as being contro] led this way he can be 
described as having a belief in Juumial eaatiot, If the person 
peree lies the events of his life as basically being ‘under Me own 
control or ‘based upan his own behaviar then he is viewed as having 
aber i in internal control. Merton (1946) discussed the belief in 
luck or external events as a defense mechanism enabling the ; 
individual to preserve his own self-esteem in the face of failure. - 

The alienated or anomic ind7vidual seems to be related Baie 

gp sear and groups level of contro} over the individual. This was the 
basis of Durkheim's work as well as that of Marx and Weber. sl 

¢ Merton (1949;'211) and Seeman (1959; 782) attempted to link 

 Blienation and powerlessness to the internal-external variable. 

Obviously, the eehie dave ioe by Srole in 1956 was a much shorter. 

attempt to do the same thing. A great ce of psychologists and 


sociologists have also dedlt with this aspect of the internal-external 
8 . . 


scale. , 
One of the prime features of the internally oriented person is 

his active attempts to deal with his environment. (Phares, 1973: 10) 
Thus, such a person would be expected to have lower fiaveat death. He 

- would normally be expected to have sttsmsted: to deal with that part of 
his environment as with any other part of it. Also, the bulk of the 
research seems to indi¢ate that externads exhibit greater suggestibility, 
attitude change, and conformity. Internals are shown to be better 
adjusted, less . hostile or depressed, and less likely to turn to 


drinking behavi On the other hand, externals seems to be more lacking 


aN 
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in interpersonal trust, mone guspicious, and lover in self-exteem. 


€xternals also have greater \prdneness to suicide. Also, as externalness 


- " increases, so does anxiety. \Tha role of anxiety is to increase the 


7. feelings of being threatened nd\ thus increasap fear and to produce 


greater defense mechanism. (Phares, 1973: 14) Such behavior would 


ofviously characteri ze those vnc have greater reer death. Since 
ithe, use of the internal- external scale has alSo been found to be 


* be both: reliable and valid ard Hine: furthe 


q Deen widley used, ry was also — 
N\Athoseh. If the aes chosen to indicate fear, of aba) are valid, 
| ji 


4 
t 
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. then aney should soriate highly with both sesied: | ; 


‘ i « : t ° 
' Analysis .of Data 
f ‘4 ae ek ® 


The questionnaire developed for ‘this study Mas constructed to 


elicit information in four general areas. Part I vs designed to acquit ra 


« general sociveconomic data about’ the respondents. Part II,allawed each - 


respondent ito sanilaté the Srole Anomia Scalé. Part III was the 


author's Fear of Death Scale. Part IV was Rottér's Internal-External 
Scale. é ew aaa 
. : ¥ 
The first level of analysis was to determine whether or not the | 
degree of integration of the individual with his or her social groups 
‘was a.predictor of fear of death. As mentioned, two scales were. used 


as predictors of fear of death. The first method of analysis was the 


test for product moment coefficient of correlation. 


' The Pearson Product Moment Correlation Coefficient was applied Sanaa 


to the three scales in pairs. The correlation of the Fear of Death Scale - 


ith the Srole Anomia Scale (r = "25, ,001) indicates that Srole = 
omia Scale qs at least a weak pred $tor of fear of death. 
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The Srole Anomia.Scale was also paired with the Internal- 
. External Scale (r =".35; p<.C01l). This correlation indicates that 
there is a relationship present between ee. Anomia Scale and | 


the Internal-External Scale. 


The Internal-External sdale was correlated with the pede of 
Death Scale (r = .34; p<.001). It can therefore be as\umed that the ; 
Rotter -Internal-External Scale is a better predictor of fear of death 
than the Srole Anomia Scale. This could simply be because the 
Internal -External Scale was longer and more precise. “The Rotter,» 
Scale did also ‘include’ items dealing with anomie igh wid explain 
the stronger correlation between it and the Srole Scale. 
Using Analysis of Variniicd: the Srole Anomia Scale was pronen ydown oH 
by age. It was found to be statistically significant with an F ratio 
i of 3.587 as. a ‘predictor of ot anomie among various age groupings. As 
was expected the over-fifty age uyeup was very loin anomie . 
Surprisingly, the forty- one to fifty age group had the Ce rates 0 
anomie. The twenty-six. to thirty age was the highest followed by 
the twenty-one through forty category. These categories were also al] 
subjected to a ninety-five percent mhecetsacs interval and found to 
fall within the acceptable range. &3 
Using Duncan a procedure at the .01 level of significance,. the 
forty-one through fifty category was found,to be significantly 
3 different from aJ1 of the rest. It was easily the lowest in anomie. 
The twenty-one to fuentyotive and the twenty-six through thirty 
categories were also significantly different being high. At the .05 
_level_of significance, the above conclusions were found with the 


addition of the under twenty-one group being also found to be high in 


anomie. . 17 4 


> r , ; ' 


3 : : x 
When the Fear of Death Scale was subjected to tne Analysis of 
- Variance Testy significant results were found (F = 6.171: .01}, 
As was expected, the highest rates of fear of death cava wity the \ 
youngest age category and decreased as the age categories increased . 
, ith pene with the lowest rates being found with the oldest age 
pte, means were also subjected to the ninety-five 
percent confidente intervals and: found to fet within acceptable ranges 
Pig in every case. . ; % ‘ 
a . Using Duncan's procedure at the .01 level of signifieance, similar 
Se findings were recorded with a grouping effect. The highest fear of 
death rates were in the under twenty-one category, the twenty-oneAhrough . 
twenty-five category and the Hennes through thirty categories were 
' placed together as, ae SPRINT EY similar but lower fears of 
death.' The itifetye one eretigh forty category and the fortyrone through 
fifty categories wer placed together as having approximately similar 
but still lower crates. Usting higher levels of significance for the 
Dunean procedure simply divided the categories approximating what — 
\ was found wi ith the F ratio. ' r 
Using Scheffe's procedure, at the .05 level, three groups were 
designated as being distinct from the others. The oldest category was 
significantly lower. The youngest category was Significantly higher 
in fear of death from the rest. The middle categories were not found 


= to be significantly different from each other. 


3 The use of Analysis of Variance with the Internal-External 


Scale also yielded significant results (F.= 8.07, .01). The 


categories by sge-tiso all fell Avithin the acceptable range of the 


ninety-five percent confidence level. As was expected, the younger the 


« 
e * 


‘ 


re ee: 
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- category, the more Kick We individual. The means increased as 


- 


o J ~~ 
the age categories passed from high to low. § As with the Srole Anomie 
Scale, externality increased in rank order as did anomie. 
_Using Duncan's procedure at the .01 level of significance, three 


groubs\were found %%6 be distinct from the others. The under. - ~ 


‘twenty-ome category was significantly more external than all other. categories. 
The twenty-one through twnety-five age group was next highest’: “The 
canal | other four age groups were lumpéd together as not being distinct. Thus, 
| as age increased, there is a distinct change from being external ly oriented 
_ to being internally oriented. 

The predicted dif ferences in fear of death based rail sy were 
not supported. There were no significant’ test scores using any of 
the statistical techniques for any scale based upon sex differences. 
In this study, men simply do not have higher or lower fears of death, 

. | anomie, nor externality*than females. > es 
) The predicted differences based dhon the size of residence were 
also less than expected: For the Srole Anoinie Scale, there were no 
‘ significant differences in eens eed upon size of residence using 
v any statistical technique. ? 
; For the Féar of Death Scale, there were only slight statistical 

° indicators of residence size as bein a factor in predicting fear of 
- death. The means. for rural and smal town dwellers were lowest and 

progressively the means ineteredd as the size of. residence increased 


with large cities having the highest means. For the ninety-five 


_percent confidence level there Were differences. 


Thus, it would appear that while there is a definite pattern 
emerging that the larger me plane of residence, the higher the fear 
of death. It would require more research to find significant results, -. 
a 
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° zt ; For the Internal-External Scale, using Analysis of Variance, 
there were significant diffetences (F2 2.55; Ge. Shae: age would be 
” a better predictor bf External ity 6 Internality than would be size 
of residence. As before. all the means fell within the- accepted 
anges: ae the ninety- ~five percent level ‘foe a confidence interval. 
By none of the ‘other statistical tests was size of residence stati- 
 sticatty significant as a ele of the Internal-External Scale. 
The next. factor te be taken into account is that of occupation. 
The occupations vere divided ints fourteen categories. Using  ™® 
Analysis of Variance (F=1.917; .O57,) occupation was ‘not significant 
asa predictor. for the Srole Aponira Scale. All of the means for the 
sia ola categories did fall wi hy acceptable nee be the 
ninety- fi ve percent confidence interval. 

« Using Duncan's procedure, at the .0] level of significance, - 
two distinct categories were identified. The categories of teacher, 
police, housewife, professionals, sales workers, pri vate household 
workers , managers, and students were found to be significantly different 
from the categories of retired, cletical, craftsman, laborers, 
service workers, farmers, and/oepative workers wi th the fatter 
group being signifi cantly higher in anomie. The Scheffe's procedure | 
at all three levels of significance found the same distinct categories. 

The Dungan procedure at the .05 level producéé more categories, 


but the order was the same as above with teachers havi g the lowest 


- | 
rates of anomie and operative workers having the highest» This would 


indicate that occupation, while showing clear trends, is at best a 


~ weak indicator of anomié. Again further study-and-befinerent night = 


produce better results. ' ct 
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For the Fear ‘of Death Scale,. the results were only “slightly | \ 
better. The Analysis of Variance -(F=.562; .01) Avas not significant. 
Again, atl oF the means fell within the accepted limits for the 
ninety-fice percent confidence intervals. 
Using the Duncan procedure at the .01 level of significance, 
three distinct groupings were noted. Teactfers as a category 
and significantly the highest fear of death scores. All of the rest 
of the occupations were grouped together i hebect these two. : 
z. ‘ ; This wéiild indicate that occupation er aise a somewhat weak — 
. predictor of fear of death, but itis still a predictor of some,value. 
Again, perhaps different. sanpl ing techniques or refinesgnt of the 
instrument would yield more significant results. | ~ i 
For the Internal-External Scale, using Analysis of Variance 
(F=2.112; .05) significant results were obtained. The ninety-five. 
percent confidence intervals for the means were also within the 
accepted limits, and it was also at the .01 level. Thus, occupation pnt 
appears to be an indicator of the Internal-External Scale. It has 
general predictive value and should be used as a variable. 
Duncan's procedure and Scheffe's procedure at all levels Ainge 
indicated the same trend as the Ant ysis of_Variance procedure. 
Widowed people had the lowest -fear of death levels 4s expected, 
_ followed by married, divorced, and lastly, by single people. None 
f*the levels of staniftcance produced any results other than showing 


a definite trend. 


Thus, marital status is a good predictor of fear of death with 
——widowed-people being less fearful, married people being sligitly --s_* 
more fearful, divorced people being still more fearful, and single 
% 
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‘people being most afraid of death as predicted. Thus, making this 
* an excellent predictor of fear of death. 

For the Internal-External Scale, Analysis of Variance (F=6.991;, .01) 
was significant. Also, the ninety-five percent eonbideiee intervals 
were all within accepted limits. The same pattern as above emerged. 
Single people were more external followed by married, divorced, and 
widowed people going in the direction of being more internally 

@. oriented as was predicted. The Duncan procedure and the Scheffe 
procedure demonstrated the aie trend at all levels of significance. 
ae Thus, marital status is a good predictor of the Internal-External 


’ 
index as wa$S expected. \ 
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CHAPTER V  COHCLUSIONS 

The data suggests that the fear of death is inversely correlated 
with the degree of integration of the indiagdual in his or her social 
groups. Those people With higher rates of anomie did exhibit greater 
fears toward death. Those~people who were more externally oriented 
also exhibited greater fears toward death. - Both -findings were 


predicted. 


- 


The revision of Durkheim's typology also yiel ed some results. 


3 ie 


The fatalistic type of attitude toward death which ‘sees death as an 
escape was not tested. To do so would have required a different: type 
of sample. Death as the price for a chagen life-style was tested 7 
by incl uding police se Bureau of Investigation agents, 
and Indiana State Policemen in the sample. All were very low on’ the 
fear of death scale as predicted, The anomic type, as arleady , 
suggested, exhibited greater, fears of death as expected. The 


altruistic type was more difficult to measure, Since the over 


fifty category had significantly lower fears of death, it would seem 

to at least not detract from the theory. Those who saw religion as 
preparing them for death also exhibited significantly lower fears of 
death which is also consistent. ‘The egoistic type seemed most-prevalent 
among those persons who had little meaning or purpose in life. These 
persons also had higher fear of death scores as expected. Generdlly, | 
then, the findings confirmed the hypotheses. It remains to be seen 


if replication would yield similar results. 


The lower level hypotheses were generally also supported with * 
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some exceptions. Projected differences in fear of death between males 


, a and females simply were not tnere. Also, the older the respondent, the 
. » . 
¢ 


. lower the fear of death. Had children been. included in the sample, this 
might: not have been the case. A trend also existed in that Shit larger 
the size of residéfice, the. Iyygher the fear of death as was also expected. 
The differences were not as great as expected, however. The predicted: 


differences in occupational categories were not as great as projected, 
ry re : t 
. but they were in the direction that was predicted. The lowest fears of. 


, death were found among teachers, police, housewives, sales workers, and 


uanagera in that order. The highest fedrs toward death were found 


, 2 
among operative workers. The others were in the middle group. It was 


- expected that professionals might score somewhat higher than they actually 
‘ did on the fear of death scale.. The distinctions between social class 


‘probably were not great enough to allow for significant differences in 


, 


that area. The. respondents were basically within a tange of middle-class. 
As was expected, those who were ofteg depressed or sad had higher rates 


* 


of fear of death. 


The best indicators of fear of death, other MB. cre comparative 


7 


me 


scales used, were the age of the respondent and his or her marital status. 


Widowed persons were less fearful of death followed by married, divorced, 


- 


and lastly by single people which was as projected. tics : 


As noted previously, the study #as an attempt to add to_the 
A 


process of theory building in the area of attitudes toward death. The 


~ 


data gathered generally supported the theoretical postion taken in the ““ 
study. The study was limited by the sample. It was not as broad as 


it possibly could have been. Had the upper class and the lower class 
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been more significantly represented, the results might have — affected. 
Another limitation was the use of the questioundire. Since the research 
was exploratory in nature, a really good measures of fear of death had ° 
been tested ana found. to be both valid andyreliable. The quest lonnaire 
needs improvement and some areas foe this improvement have been found.  V 


Had adequate funding been available, a@ larger and more ‘representative 


‘sample would have been taken. More intensive investigation.is called ‘for. 


This study] suggests ene ores action which could be 


takenggn future research. First, additional studies are needed to 


investigate the factors involved in a fear of death scale. Second, 
additional studies are needed to investigate the effects of rapid social 
change on fear of death. Is there an adjustment to change over a long 
life that enables older persons to accept change more readily than young- 
a4 perscny as suggested by this study? Thirdly, 't more thotoual under- 
standing is needed of Dutkheim's bpetaey ie deternine if such types 
really exist or were eaty the result of the type of questions asked in 
this particular BEUCy Fourthly, more research is needed in the eee 
commitment to preuns and integration. If better measures of integration 
~ and somnttnant could be developed, then greater support to the Snecey 


could alot, be given. PY 


eo: 


se research should’ also ney to determine if there are other 
e f 


S 
portant factors that ‘might be more predictive of fear of death. Such 


, bankers might include race, religious affiliation, religiosity, and so 


forth. Obviously, much work is still to be done. 
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APPENDIX I - QUESTIOMNALRE USED IN MAJOR STUDY 
( 


Mari vies 


Ooeuphtdon 


: 4 « 
mas ts City ; State” 


ooo 
‘In the statements” below, please give your goniien about these itens, , 


wnether you agree or disagree” with tne items as they stand. Circle your 
response. 


In spite of what some peoplefsay, the lot of the average man is . 
getting worse. 


Agree | Disagree : 


It's. hardly fair to bring children into the world with the way thfnes 
* look for the future. — 


Agree Wlaweeae 


Nowadays a person has to live pretty much for today and let tomorrow 


take care of itself. c 


Agree 2 Disagree A 


These days a person doesn't really know whoehe can count on. 
Agree | Disagree ' 


There's little use writing to public officials because they aren't 
really interested gn the problems of the average man. 
Agree _. Disagree 


For the following items please circle the appropriate response. 
* ; : 


6. With regard to death, I am prepared and unafraid. 
Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 


7. Facing my daily tasks is a\bource of pleasure and satisfaction. 
Strongly Agree Agree No ‘Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 
3 : 1] 
8. I have not dAscovered a purpose. or nigaton® in life. 
Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion Disagree , Strongly Disagree 


9. If I could choose, I wish that I had never Pate born. 
Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 
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-'10. If’ I should die today, I would feel that my) life has been very worth- 
eS: while ‘ 


: Pa 
Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion Disagree ) Strongly Disagree 


~“ 


ae My personal existence is utterly meaningless, without purpose. 
Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion Disagree | Strongly Disagree 


12. I am afraid of the consequences of being dahd: ~ 
‘. Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 
13. I often worry about the manner in which I will dié. 


Strongly Agree. Agree No Gpdnten Disagree . Strongly Disagree 


14. My relisious experiences. have generally served to ‘decrease, my fear of 
death. 


Strongly Agree . Agtea No Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 


15. I have few, if any, leisure activities. | ae ¥ 
; pe Strongly Agree Agree ‘No Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 
"16. L feel rejected and depressed most ‘of the time. , ° 
—___.._Never- - — Rarely- Occasionally  —- Fairly Often Frequently —___ 


P— 


17. I never think about death, execpt in reference to provisions for my 
survivors. 


a 
strongly Agree Agree No Opinion DESHEES? Strongly Disagree 


18. I have attende funerals, visited sence ys and seen corpses. 
Never Rarely — Occasionally Fairly Often . Frequently 


19. I can think about being killed in an accident of by a fatal 
disease without becoming deeply depressed. ' 
ee Apres: Agree No Ppinnsy: * Disagree Strongly Disagree 


~ 20. If I knew that there was no life after death, I vould drastically 
ait change the manner in which Ilive. 
Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion’ a: Disagree Strongly Disagree 

21. I actively evan thoughts about ny ‘own death. mu 
testo Strongly Agree Agree No Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 


a eet 
ee 


tant events in our society affect different people. Each item consists 
. of a Jame alternatives lettered a or b. Please selact the one 


2. a. Many of the unhappy things in peoples' tiveseare partly due to bad 


Tbe Peoples misfortunes result from the-mistakes-they make ————— = 


“7. a. No matter how hard you try some. 5 people just don't like you. — 


Bs : é : .: 7 
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The following qu2stions are designed to. find out the way in which impor- ‘ 


statement Of each pair (and only one) which you more strongly believe 
to be true’as far as you are concerned. be sure to select the one you 
actually believe to be true rather than the one you think you should 
choose or the one you would-rather like to be true. This is a measure 
of personal belief; obviously titre are no right or wrong answers. 


: ® 

In some instances you may discover that you believé both statements or 
neither one. In such-cases, be sure to select the one you more strongly 
believe to be the case as far as you are concerned. Also try to respond 


to each item independeatly when making your choice. Also try not to be 
influenced ‘by your previous choice. — ; 


‘ 


1. a. Children — inte trouble because their’ parents punish them too 


much. 
b. The trouble with most children nowadays is that 'thgir parents are 
too easy with thea. A sate 


or 


luck. 


3. a. One of the major reasons why ‘we have wars is because people doa't 
take enough interest in politics. 


b. There widl always, be wars; no matter how hard aie try to prevent 
then. 


4. a. In the long: run, people. get the + wea geek they ‘deserve in this world. 
’. b. Unfortunately, an individual's worth often passes neecogatzed. A no- 
matter how hard ne :tries. 


5. a. The idea that teachers are unfair to students is nonsense. __ 
' _b. Most students don't realize the extent to which eneee grades are = 
’ « influenced by accidental happenings. ‘ } 
6. a. Without the right breaks on cannot batome an effective. leader. 
b. Capable ‘people who fail to become leaders have" not taken advantage ~~ 
' ‘of their opportunities. - S a Ue 


e? 


b. People who can't get others to like them don't understand how to 
get along ones others. . F 

8. a. Heredity plays . the major iia in determining one's personality. 

. b. It is one’s emper tener’ in life which determine what they're like. 
‘ a 

9. a. I have often found that what is going to happen will happen. 

b. Trusting to fate has never turned out as well for me as making a. 
“decision to take a definite-course of action. 
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In the case of the well prepared student there is rarely if ever 


_ such a thing as an unfair test. 


= 10. a. 

. b. 

ll. a. 

b. 

12. a. 

b. 

13. ae 

b. 

$8 14. a. 

: . b. 
° x 

15. a. 

= b. 

’ 16. a. 

. b. 

‘ 17, a. 

’ : ¢ 

_b. 

18. a. 

. ; b. 

19. ae 

b. 


a ee eae |) Poe: eae Fe ds. hake, to. know.whether_or_nota person. really. likes. you... 


ie ab. 


21. ae 


s. b. 


Many times exain questions tend to be so mnpehages to course work 
that studying is really useless. 

Becoming a success is a matter of hard work, luck has litgle or 
nothing to do ’witn it... - 


Getting a good job depends mainly on being in the right place at 
the right time. 


The average citizen can have an influence in government decisions. 
This world is.run by the few people in power, and there is not ~ 
much the little guy can do about it. 


e . 


When I make plans, I am almost certain that I can make them work. 


It is not always wise to plan too far ahead because many things 
turn out to be a matter of good or bad fortune anyhow. 


There are certain people who are just no good. 
There is some good in everybody. . 


In my case getting what I want has little to do with luck. 
Many tines: we ‘might just as well, decide what to do by flipping a 
‘e6in, =r -_ 
Who gets to be the boss often depends on who was micky enough to 

be in the right place first. 

Getting people to do the right thing depends upon ability, duck . 
has little or nothing to do with it. 


bs 


As far ‘as world affairs are concerned ; most of us are the victims 
of forces we can neither? understand or control. 

By. taking an active part in political and social affairs the 
people can control world events. . 


Most. ‘people don' t realize the extent to which their lives are 
controlled by accidental happenings. 
Tnere really is no such thing as "luck." . 


One should always be willing to admit mistakes. 
It is sana best to cover up one’ s mistakes. 


How ed “friends you have depends upon how ial a person you are. 


In the long run tha bad things that happen td us are 
the good’ ones..-.:,... 


Most atsformuiae are’-the. result of ack of ability, ignorance, 
pentane or all three.. as. ede. 2) 


mh ie 


lanced by — 
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22. a. With-enough effort we can wipe out political corruption. 
b. It is difficult for pgople ‘to have much control over the things 
that politicians do in office. 


23. a. Sometimes I can't understand how teachers arrive at the grades 
o.- they give. 


b. There is a direct connection batwuen how hard’ I study and the 
grades [ get. : 


24. a. A good leader expects people to decide for thensalves what sey 


should do. 4 
b. A good leader makes it clear to ist aes what’ their jobs are. 
. * 
25 a. Nany times I feel that I have little influence over the things 
\,. that happen to me. * te Sd 
- It is impossible for me to believe Bhat chance or luck plays an ’ 
important role in my life. = ‘s 
" : 
oe 268. Bs People are lonely bec4use they don't try to be friendly. 


b. There's not much use in trying too hard to Renee BRR hes if they 
like you, they like you. 


, 27. a. There is too much emphasis on athletics in high school. | 
acisshgcce _____b. Team sports are an_exce|fent say to build character, 


28. a.@What happens to me is my own doing. 
b. Sometimes I feel that I don" t have enough control over ene 
direction of my life. | 


29. a 


Nost of the time I can't uaderstand why catapbetas behave the 
way they do. 

b. In the long run the people are responsible for bad government on. 
# ; a national as well as on a local level. 


~ 
min 
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